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GIBBON’S MISS NANCY 


By ROYSTON PIKE 


H, yes, I know,” said the little girl who was 

just coming out of the farmyard, a can of 
milk in her basket; ‘teacher has told us about him 
at school.” 

Gibbon would have been pleased at that. His 
chubby countenance would have creased into a 
smile, and he would have taken an extra large pinch 
from his snuffbox. After all, it is not every author 
who is remembered for nearly two hundred years. 
To be “told about” in the village school, to be had 
in mind by the descendants of the peasantry who 
were his father’s tenants and his—well, that was 
something. .. . 

If he could come down the hill from the Petersfield 
road on this pleasant late April aft-rncon he would 
not find that things had changed out of recognition. 

The downs—they were there thousands of years 
before his time, and will be there thousands of 
years after ours. The pond in the little green has 
ducks upon it as doubtless it had when he threw 
stones in it as a boy. The rectory has mellowed 
since he saw it, and the church tower that had been 
rebuilt not long before his time, and the chapel that 
he saw being built, have no longer the least sugges- 
tion of newness. In the churchyard he might recall 
quite a number of those whose names are inscribed 
in flowing letters on leaning stone and mossy slab, 
and perhaps breathe a sigh over a hummock that 
heaves among the primroses above the dust of some 
“village Hampden, some mute inglorious Milton.” 

Nor would he see much difference if he were to 
walk up the gravelled slope and through the gateway 
into the forecourt of this big house beside the 
church, the manor house of Buriton that was for 
many a year his home. On three sides are farm 
buildings, a touch of warmth in their grey stone 
and much more than a touch of colour in their 
bright blue doors. At the far side of the cobbles 


is a patch of grass, guarded by a heavy chain slung 
between squat stone posts. And beyond this is the 
house itself, not one residence now but several, yet 
oozing still the substantial comfort, the placidity, 
the spacious elegance, of eighteenth-century England. 

On the left it is long and low, but on the right it 
rises to three floors with a prominent bay throughout 
its height. Red brick, red tiles, red chimney-stacks 
and chimney-pots, they make a charming composi- 
tion when seen against a background of trees that 
in the spring sunshine are bursting into green. 

“You can go and see the daffodils,” remarked the 
little village maiden when I questioned her further 
about the house and those who lived there. She 
pointed the way, and (not without an apologetic 
glance at the windows) we stepped across the grass 
to the blue door in the garden wall. It opened, and 
in a moment we were in what had been Gibbon’s 
pleasance. The daffodils—yes, there they were, 
masses of them; magnolia, too, in glorious bloom, 
and many a flower. That summerhouse of old 
brick he may have lingered in, those paths he must 
many and many a time have trod, and through the 
windows of that room on the first floor that was his 
library he must often have looked out and down. 

This was Gibbon’s father’s home, and his grand- 
father’s, and here he lived until his middle years. 
In his Memoirs he describes it as “tan old mansion, 
in a state of decay, that had been converted into the 
fashion and convenience of a modern house, and if 
strangers had nothing to see, the inhabitants had 
little to desire.” 

True, the spot was not happily chosen, at the end 
of the village and at the bottom of a hill, but “the 
downs commanded a noble prospect, and the long 
hanging woods in sight of the house could not per- 
haps have been improved by art or expense.”” Mrs. 
Gibbon, his stepmother, prided herself on her 


. 


housekeeping, and he was rather surprised to find 
himself really liking her. But far too much time was 
taken over breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper; Mrs. 
Gibbon wanted him to chat to her while her abigail 
was doing her hair, and his father too often and too 
long “‘claimed my conversation and the perusal of 
the newspapers.” Time and again he was called 
down from the library, where he was perusing an 
interesting work, “to receive the visit of some idle 
neighbours,”’ and he came to dread the period ot 
the full moon, for it was then that the old coach 
was dragged out from the barn and they rumbled 
off on their more distant excursions. 

On Sundays he used to go to church, walking the 
few yards to the porch between his stepmother— 
perhaps he held her prayer-book—and his portly 
father the squire. He stood and knelt, muttered 
responses and perhaps tried to join in the Psaims: 
he paid careful attention to the Reverend Mr. 
Barton’s sermon, and followed the lessens in the 
Greek version of the Scriptures that he kept placed 
before him in the family pew. It was here, then, in 
this dark little place, between these massive pillars 
and beneath this low roof, that’ he furbished the 
stee! of his criticism. 

It was to Buriton that he returned from the exile 
in Switzerland that his boyish conversion to Roman 
Catholicism had entailed at his father’s irate decree. 
It was through that gateway that he walked so 
hesitantly, carrying in his pocket a letter to be 
translated by one of the French prisoners then eating 
their hearts out in Petersfield—a letter addressed to 
a certain Mile. Suzanne Curchod, near Lausanne. “‘I 
cannot begin,” it read, “yet I must. I take up my 
pen, I put it down, I take it up again. You realize 
by this beginning what I am going to say. Spare 
me the rest. Yes, I must give you up for ever. . 
This was my father’s answer: ‘Marry your foreigner, 
you are independent. But before you do so, remem- 
ber that you are a son and an Englishman... .’ ” 
(“I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son,”’ as he put 
it in a famous phrase in his Memoirs.) 

Here it was, too, that he “‘lost his literary maiden- 
head”’—another of his expressions—when he pre- 
pared and had published his first book, a literary 
essay in French. Here also he welcomed each 
summer for several years Deyverdun, the friend of 
his early days in Lausanne: “‘and our free conversa- 
tions on every topic that could interest the heart or 
the understanding would have reconciled me to a 
desert or a prison.” It was over the port at Buriton 
that they discussed the possibility of his marriage 
to Miss Fanny Page: “a pretty, meek (but, I am 
afraid) insipid Girl . . . tho’ she will have a noble 
fortune, I must have a wife I can speak to.” From 
Buriton he sallied to fight his ingloriously unsuc- 
cessful first attempt at entering Parliament; and it 
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was there, too, that he first wore his regimentals as 
a captain in the South Hants Militia. He must 
have looked a funny figure on a horse, but he per- 
formed his military duties with assiduous efficiency. 
The reader may smile, he observed, but experience 
as a “captain of the Hampshire Grenadiers has not 
been useless to the historian of the Roman Empire.” 

After his father’s death in 1770 he preferred to 
live in London, but it was not until 1789 that he 
was able to find a purchaser for “‘Miss Nancy 
Beriton,” as he styled the family estate. Until that 
year of revolution, whose threatening thunders 
reached him even in his pleasant retreat at Lausanne, 
it was the Hampshire hinds who by their toil and 
moil made it possible for him to compile his portion 
of the “register of the crimes, follies, and misfor- 
tunes of mankind.” The long-delayed sale put 
£16,000 in his pocket. 

So it was here in this sequestered village, in yonder 
house, in this old church’s perpetual twilight, that 
he discovered and trained his genius. In the study 
and in the pew, in the garden and in lonely strollings 
among the hills, he reached those conclusions about 
history and religion that are his distinctive con- 
tribution to the stream of thought. 

That contribution is most agreeably and com- 
petently stated and assessed in the latest of the 
innumerable books that have been published about 
Gibbon and his work. “I have tried to fill in the 
gaps that Gibbon has left in his Autobiography,” 
writes Mr. Michael Joyce in his admirable little 
volume in Longmans’ “‘Men and Books” series; ‘‘to 
display the man and the writer in relation to the 
eighteenth-century background, and to assess his 
achievement both in general terms and in the light 
of present-day historical thought.”’* 

Gibbon would have little to complain about in 
the assessment, the revaluation. He would find his 
latest biographer repeating the tributes to his 
indefatigable industry, his scrupulous accuracy, his 
immense reading. He would learn that the angry 
clamour of those who resented his treatment of the 
history of the Christian Church as part of secular 
history has long since subsided or been suppressed, 
and that even his irreverent quips and alleged 
“indecencies” (particularly in his notes) have lost 
most of their power to offend, still less to shock. 

But—and one can almost see his finger tremblingly 
poised above his snuffbox—‘*Do they think I’m 
still worth reading, not as literature only but as 
history?” Mr. Joyce answers with an emphatic 
“Yes,” and the box-lid springs open with an equally 
emphatic click. 


* Edward Gibbon. By Michael Joyce. (Longmans, 
Green.) 176 pp., including 2 pp. Bibliography and 4 pp. 
Index; with 4 plates. . 6d. 
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“THE IMITATION OF CHRIST” 


A RATIONALIST CRITICISM 


T is more than five centuries since The Imitation 

of Christ was written. Next to the Bible itself, 
it is said, this work is to the present day the most 
popular Christian devotional classic in the world. 
Though the question of its authorship has been 
a subject of perennial dispute (for when first 
circulated it was anonymous) there now seems no 
good reason to doubt that its writer was Thomas a 
Kempis, the Augustinian monk who, to quote the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, “perhaps led the most 
placid, uneventful life of all men who ever wrote a 
book.” 

Thomas a Kempis lived in a stormy, turbulent 
age of social, political, and intellectual ferment. At 
the beginning of the fifteenth century the world 
trembled on the brink of the New Learning, one of 
the indirect yet major consequences of which 
was the Reformation. Ecclesiastical passions ran 
high. The Continent was riven asunder by the Great 
Schism. The Pope at Rome had his rival at Avignon 
who competed for the religious allegiance of the 
nations of Europe—a position worsened instead of 
remedied after the Council of Pisa in 1409, and only 
substantially changed some eight years later by the 
Council of Constance. Discord, rebellion and armed 
strife, poverty, misery and corruption, were wide- 
spread. 

Nothing of this, however, is reflected in the 
Imitation. It is a book suffused with cloistral piety 
and peace, utterly aloof from and unaffected by the 
fierce struggles and great troubles of the time. 

It actually comprises four books, or tracts. The 
first three (once somewhat commonly published 
separately from the fourth book, in England, under 
the rather curious title, Musica Ecclesiastica), 
purport to be counsels on living the spiritual life. 
The last book, on the Eucharist, deals with tran- 
substantiation unacceptable to many otherwise 
orthodox Christians. 

One notable feature of the work is that it is an 
astonishing mosaic of Biblical references—-more 
than a thousand in all—woven ingeniously into, and 
in fact largely making up, the text. It also bears 
the imprint of the thought of the theologians, Saints 
Augustine, Bernard, and Thomas Aquinas. Of 
classical references there are conspicuously few; 
Aristotle, Ovid, and Seneca are the only writers 
cited at all. Their influence on & Kempis was 
obviously not great. 

The Imitation of Christ, as one would expect, is 
the work of a man who has renounced the world, 
who contemns riches and material possessions, 


cultivates indifference to praise, and dismisses as 
vanity the desire for honours, high station, and 
fame. Yet many have commended it, among them 
people of enlightened and probing intellect like 
Renan, George Eliot, and Matthew Arnold. “After 
the Bible itself,” says its most recent translator,* 
“no other work can compare with its profound 
wisdom, clarity of thought, and converting power.” 

The book is fraught, however, with a grave moral 
disunity. We have sentences indicative of brotherly 
love like ‘“‘We must support one another, comfort, 
help, teach, and advise one another.”’ But these are 
directly contradicted by sentences such as ‘Avoid 
undue familiarity with the other sex, but commend 
all good women to God. Desire to be familiar only 
with God, and do not seek the acquaintance of 
men.” 

It is these latter, which are easily more numerous, 
that set the tone of the whole. Gladstone might 
have called it “ta golden book for all times,” but 
others—and eminent Churchmen among themt— 
have held a different opinion. Thackeray, a forceful 
critic, wrote that “the scheme of that book carried 
out would make men and women a set of selfish 
beings, crawling about, avoiding one another, and 
howling a perpetual miserere.” 

It is strange, on the face of it, that comparison 
has so often been made between the /mitation and 
the Meditations, those pagan philosophizings of the 
Roman emperor, Marcus Aurelius, written some 
thirteen centuries before. Certainly both men were 
moralists (though Aurelius was one of those rare 
individuals, a self-moralist) whose writings have for 
generations influenced many different people. But 
there is this general and fundamental difference: 
whereas the ethical code of Aurelius has a natural- 
istic basis, that of & Kempis has a theological. 

Superficial resemblances there are. Both men 
were ascetics who longed, in Aurelius’s words, for 
“goodness and simplicity . . . with every craving 
gone, and not one lingering desire for aught that 
serves the lusts of the flesh.”’ Both set themselves 
a moral ideal, to have attained which would have 
made them at once more and less than human. 
Both cultivated extreme charity and forbearance 
towards others, but were keenly conscious of their 
own limitations and shortcomings. Both were 
inspired by a deep humility. 


* Leo Sherley-Price (Penguin Classics, 1952). 

+ I have in mind H. H. Milman and F. W. Farrar, 
former Deans of St. Paul’s and Canterbury respectively, 
who criticized it for its reclusive monasticism. 
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But the differences are greater than the resem- 
blances. To begin with, Marcus Aurelius was a 
man of the world equipped with a philosophy for 
living in the world; & Kempis, on the other hand, 
led a life shut off from the world and almost wholly 
removed from its temptations, so that much of what 
he wrote could have had little applicability to his 
own life. 

Aurelius’s mind was bound by no morally crippling 
and degrading doctrine of man’s original sin and 
inherent wickedness. But 4 Kempis, like Christians 
in all ages, held the view that all goodness comes 
from God and yet felt, somewhat paradoxically, 
that sin is a great and inescapable human reality. 
From this conviction his counsel that true peace 
should be sought “not on earth but in Heaven” 
follows logically and naturally. 

To the Stoic Aurelius man is a social creature in 
whose personality lie great potentialities for good. 
It is right and proper and in accord with man’s 
social nature that he should do his duty, live 
virtuously, and help his fellows. Reward and 
recompense for so doing do not enter into it. But 
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salvationism is an integral part of 4 Kempis’s, as 
of all Christian, thinking. “Live rightly now,” says 
a Kempis, “that in the Day of Judgment you may 
stand secure in the company of the blessed.”’ Eternal 
life hereafter is the prize to be won. That an ethic 
so based is intrinsically selfish could not have 
occurred to a pious coenobite like Thomas a Kempis. 

These differences are sufficient in themselves to 
indicate the defects inherent in a book like the 
Imitation, with its theological, let alone monastic, 
limitations. But there is one other important point 
to record. 

Aurelius was a seeker after truth “by which man 
was never yet injured.”” But to Thomas a Kempis 
there is danger in ‘obscure inquiry” into the Divine 
scheme of things. ‘All reason and natural research 
must follow faith, but not precede or encroach on it.” 

To those of independent thought this is anathema. 
Where there is freedom of mind, freedom from 
doubt there can never be. However attractive for 
some intellectual peace may be, it is bought at too 
high a price if it entails intellectual enchainment. 

G. I. BENNETT 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST NEED 


PART from some of the utterances of the late 

Dr. Temple concerning the downward trend of 
human conduct and the blatant apathy shown to- 
wards virtue in general, it must surely occur to any 
thinking person whose thoughts are free that the 
root cause of the rift in modern civilization is a 
distorted sense of moral values. It seems that the 
Church, so long hedged round by doctrinairism, 
credalism, and dogmatism, is in some quarters 
showing signs of an awakening to a situation that 
becomes more vital and pressing with every week 
that passes—the moral factor in its widest implica- 
tion in contradistinction to religious beliefs. 

While morality and religion are not identical terms 
in the technical sense, one must from the point of 
view of life itself stress the overwhelming importance 
of the former if human society throughout the world 
is to maintain its Dalance and avert the disaster which 
threatens it; and the threat is from within rather 
than from without. 

Indeed, it seems a sad commentary on the Church 
and all received religion that after wellnigh two 
thousand years of preaching men should again 
witness a terrific breach in our political, economic, 
and social structure, with all the attendant chaos 
that such a breach entails. Not a single religious 
dogma has saved us, for the plain reason that the 
Nazarene’s fundamental teachings so nobly embodied 


in what is known as the Sermon on the Mount have 
been given a subservient place by the Catholic hier- 
archy, which by some mysterious legerdemain pro- 
fesses to be rational and universal—to say nothing 
of the fine ethics of other beliefs. In many ways 
these teachings have been deliberately ignored only 
to be dragged out now and again as the circum- 
stances permitted. 

Because Nietzche, with his philosophic negations, 
had been choking the minds of almost every German 
with his doctrine of amorality, the nefarious creed 
of Naziism naturally grew apace—widened the moral 
decay until it infected almost every quarter of the 
fair earth. Even today one cannot expect too much 
in the line of sound ethics from Japan because the 
upholders of Shintoism do not tolerate for one 
moment any incursion of a higher type of morality 
that might swim into their ken and so lay bare the 


.monster of ancestor-worship with its arrogant 


nationalism. 

In spite of Westernism and the activities of 
the Christian Church in Japan during the last 
hundred years, that country of shady mysticism 
remains fundamentally what she always has been: 
the crafty, Cimmerian, and most untrustworthy 
political acrobat of the East; while Italy, despite her 
long association with the Papal power, has taken 
an equally downward path. 
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But the moral rot also wormed its way among 
the other nations—with a difference. And the 
difference was that the rot, happily, did not go quite 
so deep, and the Western Allies were at least able to 
lift up their heads and take immediate stock of 
themselves and so save themselves from being per- 
manently enslaved by the barbarians. And England, 
though nervous of her military position and unpre- 
paredness, was able to mobilize what moral resources 
she had left and so upheld the principle of Right 
against Might. 

That in a nutshell was, I believe, the real situation; 
it was an ethic rather than the Church which saved us. 

But let us take a glance at history. In spite of 
the attempts during the last 2,500 years on the part 
of a few discerning thinkers in political science and 
philosophy to frame a society whereby each and 
every person would find ample scope and encour- 
agement to plod the true way of life, little official 
heed has been given them. Such efforts became 
literature, not life—the dream of the gods. It was 
this attitude that brought the fatal cup to Socrates’ 
lips, that destroyed the son of Mary with a crown 
of thorns, that burnt the fearless Savonarola at the 
stake, and that eventually threw Ruskin and Carlyle 
off their balance, to name only a few. Plato was 
ignored for centuries; while the Church, inspired by 
a sort of spiritual bravado—though not, of course, 
openly countenancing imperfection—preferred to 
endure the rank injustices of the prevailing order or 
disorder of things and preached the idea of making 
the best of life in a sad, bad world; and if the laws 
were wrong and morally false, to obey them cheer- 
fully with the sublime hope of wearing a crown in 
another world. 

Men still continue to talk of a “Golden Age.” 
In culture there was perhaps one period that might 
be called a Golden Age. In ancient Greece, whose 
wide cultural reputation is well known, a slave 
might have become a citizen. But Greece had 
slaves. Rome, less cultured and refined, was in a 
similar position to Greece. The Dark Ages, origin- 
ally brought about by the ancient Germanic tribes 
when culture and morality were all but lost, had 
nothing to offer except bigotry, superstition, and 
pillage; while the Renaissance, though healthy in 
its beginning through the respect for Nature, which 
St. Francis had earlier taught, and the experiments 
of the humanist educators, became corrupted and 
blackened almost every human endeavour to stem 
the downward trend of society. A Borgia, dozing 
in the Papal chair and reputed to have been in the 
direct line of the Christian Apostles in a universal 
Church, was by no means a defender of international 
morality, which then sank to the lowest depths of 
depravity. And here we are in the twentieth century 
still floundering in a morass of moral uncertainty 
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and apathy. In spite of the power which the Church 
is supposed to wield, the world at large is not inter- 
ested in the ethics of anything; yet there are the 
passionate few who live good honest lives without 
any ulterior motive at work, but who prefer to remain 
aloof from the harlequinade of doubtful dogmas. 
Are these people of no account? “The world is 
morally numb,” cried the late Dr. Temple; but in 
spite of this he, petrified with fear, placed more 
emphasis on Christ as the Son of God than on 
Christ as the author of the Sermon on the Mount! 
If the Church wants the “anity” of Christ, then 
there is only one name for it-—-Moral Christianity. 
The rest is the property of tradition, convention, 
and doubt. 

After long and deep consideration many of us 
have come to the conclusion that if you deprive any 
religion of its ethic you have little or nothing left 
of any value that affects /ife. Man cannot live on 
form and ceremony alone; he needs the moral vita 
for his own happiness and peace. In this connection 
and at this solemn hour in the destinies of men and 
nations it is vitally important to remind a tottering 
civilization that the moral law is not a changeable 
and transient thing ordained to answer “‘necessity” 
and the whims and fancies of everybody, but an 
immutable and fixed condition which gives political 
and economic man his chief supremacy over the 
brute creation. 

Thus the nations, whatever their cherished 
religions may be, will soon have to come to terms 
on a simple matter of ethics: to discover and con- 
solidate a universal one and to safeguard it by word 
and deed irrespective of any material sacrifice that 
it might first entail. This must become an integral 
part of their political, religious, commercial, 
economic, and social life. There can be no other 
way to international peace and goodwill. I apolo- 
gize for this one dogma; but it is founded on human 
experience. 

Long before Christianity dawned upon the world 
the ancient Greeks exalted four virtues: bravery, 
self-control, justice, and wisdom. To these we 
must add honesty, truthfulness, good faith, mercy, 
and a sense of universal brotherhood, and pay heed 
to Byron’s warning: 

A thousand years scarce serve to form a State, 
An hour may lay it in the dust! 


W. NIGHTINGALE BROWN 


RATIONALISTS who are in London for the Coronation 
and wish to see the “‘sights’’ will find Mr. William Kent's 
London for Everyman (Dent, 7s. 6d.) a very useful guide. 
Mr. Kent writes that any reader of The Literary Guide 
who wants assistance in seeing London may apply to 
him (Tel.: MAC 2007). 
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T is an unfortunate fact that the past few decades 

have been marked by an increasing intellectual 
polarization. The intelligentsia seems to have 
renounced independence in order to produce 
apologies for rival ideologies. Those few intellec- 
tuals who have not succumbed live in a state of 
siege, with several mutually hostile enemies outside 
the walls. The temptation to make peace with one 
enemy to secure decisive victory over another is 
very great, but its cost is complete loss of inde- 
pendence. To remain free, then, the intellectual 
must cultivate an asceticism of the intellect. The 
mere rejection of Christian dogma is not enough: 
it must be followed by the rejection of all possible 
substitutes. Naziism and Stalinism can, | submit, 
only be understood if considered as transcendental 
religious faiths. Both the Marxian dialectic and 
the Hitlerian theory of the Master Race have been 
used to justify ruthless social measures; but neither 
can claim even the slightest empirical justification. 

Another possible substitute is ruled out by con- 
siderations which prompted Jeans to say that “with 
universes, as with mortals, the only possible life is 
progress to the grave.” In the light of thermo- 
dynamics, it is difficult to see how cosmic hope can 
be maintained ; and the cosmic pessimism underlying 
the music of Delius, the novels of Hardy, and the 
philosophy of Santayana must be accepted. But 
this is not to imply that human life is futile and 
schemes for betterment pointless. In Santayana’s 
words, “the length of things is vanity, only their 
height is joy.” 

When we turn to human history, there is yet 
another substitute to be disowned—the idea of 
inevitable progress. A more appropriate attitude is, 
I suggest, that symbolized in the legend of Prome- 
theus. Progress, though always difficult, is still 
possible; but it is self-deception to believe that it is 
a law of history. To sustain this attitude demands 
intellectual courage, a virtue which Rationalists 
should give top priority. 

It is a crucial question whether, on the one hand, 
common humanity is to be regarded with a mixture 
of paternalism and contempt or, on the other hand, 
it is to be regarded with qualified hopefulness. 
Upon the choice between these attitudes depends, 
ultimately, the organization of society and the place, 
if any, of freethought within it. The authoritarianism 
of Swift, the Webbs, and Shaw sprang directly from 
their contempt for common humanity. This con- 
nection is made very clear in Dostoevski's The 
Brothers Karamazov, where Christ’s reappearance 
evokes the following response from the Grand 
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Inquisitor: “‘We have corrected Thy deed and based 
it on Miracle, Mystery, and Authority... . And 
men were delighted that they were led again, as a 
herd, and that there had been lifted from their 
hearts, at last, so terrible a gift, the gift [of liberty] 
that had brought them so much torment... . 
Surely, indeed, we loved mankind when, realizing 
so humbly its impotence, we lovingly lightened its 
burden and allowed its feeble nature even to sin, 
provided it was with our permission.” 

It is possible to imagine Stalin making a similar 
justification of his totalitarianism before the ghost 
of Karl Marx! At any rate, it is clear that some 
modicum of faith in mankind is necessary if freedom 
of thought is to be at all justified; on this issue it is 
self-stultifying for Rationalists to push scepticism 
and pessimism to extremes. 

It has sometimes been urged that the R.P.A. 
would expand if it adopted Humanism and intro- 
duced an Ethicist ritual—only thus, it is said, could 
the Association become a real alternative to the 
Churches. This argument is open to two criticisms. 
In the first place, if it really came to a competition 
in dogma and ritual between the R.P.A. and the 
Churches the latter would be likely to win on 
account of their traditional prestige and infinitely 
greater skill. The history of the rise and fall of 
Buddhism is, in this respect, very instructive. 
According to Nehru, Buddhism—originally a 
sceptical revolt against Hinduism—began to decline 
only when it had allowed itself to be drawn into 
a competition in priestcraft and superstition with 
the Brahmins, whose traditional resources were too 
great. In the second place, to ask for a creed and 
a ritual is to mistake the real function of the R.P.A., 
which, I submit, is essentially critical. It is necessary 
to add that the Association must be concerned with 
promoting or maintaining an unqualified freedom 
of thought and expression and with opposing 
thought-control in any of its overt or disguised 
forms; for, without this background, any critical 
function will be purely mythical. 

This critical function should never be written off 
as “merely destructive.” [In reality, intelligent 
criticism is an absolutely necessary condition for 
any social and cultural advancement: its absence 
means ultimate stagnation. The R.P.A.’s present 
mistake lies, I suggest, in its tendency to concentrate 
all its guns on too narrow a field of fire. This could 
be remedied by giving a wider interpretation to the 
word “religion” and by avoiding the various sub- 
stitutes for Christian dogma which I have sketched 
above. G. C. S. Hopcutr 
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Broadcasting and Religion 


On April 28 the Court Room at Caxton Hall was 
uncomfortably crowded to hear a strong platform of 
speakers register a protest at the treatment of the 
religiously unorthodox by the B.B.C. Mr. Joseph Reeves, 

P., was in the chair, and after relating briefly the 
negotiations since 1946, which had produced a certain 
degree of relaxation in the ban on religious controversy, 
introduced the speakers. 

First, Lord Chorley, President of the Ethical Union, 
emphasized that a profoundly important issue was at 
stake—that of religious freedom—for it was the mark 
of a free community to respect the rights of minorities. 
Mr. Philips Price, M.P. (Unitarian), in a speech stamped 
with fine sincerity, showed how the age-long disadvan- 
tages from which Christians like himself who reject 
certain dogmas of the Churches in power had suffered 
were being prolonged by the B.B.C. despite the liberal 
policy declared in March 1947. Mr. R. W. Sorensen, 
M.P., speaking as a convinced Christian, submitted in 
stimulating phrases that the contribution to spiritual 
values was as great from heretics and unbelievers, such 
as Bradlaugh, as from the orthodox, and the voice of 
creative heresy must be heard on the air. Mr. R. H. S. 
Crossman, M.P., reiterated with vigour the urgent claim 
for heretics of all kinds to be given full opportunity to 
state their views; the more violent the prejudice against 
a heresy, the more urgent it was that the public should 
be made acquainted with it by a convinced believer in it. 
Mr. F. A. Ridley, President of the National Secular 
Society, declared that the B.B.C. was undemocratic. 
The Churches today could attract only a minority of the 
people, yet there was no access to the microphone for 
non-Christians. The N.S.S. asked for a secular com- 
munity with no privileges for any particular view. Mr. C. 
Bradlaugh Bonner, President of the World Union of 
Freethinkers, told how all religious controversy had been 
banned from the radio till 1946, since when there had 
been on occasion very free broadcasts and the B.B.C., 
in its way, had made a real effort to meet the demands 
of the Parliamentary Committee for Freedom of Religious 
Controversy; nevertheless religious broadcasts had 
increased at the same time by 21 per cent, and we wanted 
in England what was to be had in France and elsewhere— 
an allocation of time for the use of heretical organiza- 
tions to be employed as they thought best and announced 
as by the particular body broadcasting, just as services 
are broadcast as from a given church. Mr. Peter Free- 
man, M.P., with a lively and witty criticism of the B.B.C. 
1947 statement on Religious Controversy, declared that 
the susceptibilities of believers could not be considered 
in the search for truth; there must be complete freedom 
of speech. Mr. Fenner Brockway, M.P., deplored the 
dullness of religious broadcasting; no wonder the 
younger generation turned from it in distaste, perhaps a 
most disturbing fact viewed against the background of 
great tasks which faced society today; spiritual broac- 
casting needed vivifying. 

The Chairman proposed the following resolution, 
which was carried unanimously: ‘“‘That this meeting urge 
the British Broadcasting Corporation to implement fully 
and as speedily as possible the terms of the statement 
issued by the Governors in March 1947 on ‘Controversy 
in Religious Broadcasting’ and with that end in view to 
establish at an early date Advisory Committees for 
Religious Minorities and for Unbelievers.” 

All agreed to write to the Governors of the B.B.C. or 
to The Radio Times supporting it. The meeting was most 
encouraging; the speeches without exception informative, 
provocative, and inspiring. 
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RATIONALISM is more than a way of thinking. It is a 
way of life which involves, essentially, taking an inde- 
pendent critical line about all human affairs. 


* 


The line adopted at any one time may turn out to be 
wrong; but as Phyllis Bottome said, “There is nothing 
final about a mistake except it’s being taken as final.” 
Critical integrity can afford a “dare,’’ knowing that a 
mistake is not necessarily defeat but may be a halt 
before further advance. 

* 


There are many enticements to easier ways. Lethargy. 
Or failure of nerve in face of complexities. It is so easy 
to drift with a flowing tide and delude ourselves that we 
are swimming. 

The main stream at the present moment is toward a 
romantic catholicism which evades life’s problems by 
claiming that all its muddles are rendered meaningless by 
Infinite Grace at the End. 

* 


I am impelled to return to the need for intellectual 
fearlessness in all fields—moral and esthetic as well as 
scientific—because some of our members seem to be 
weakening. In spite of his exceedingly pleasant per- 
suasiveness, Mr. Gay shivers when exposed to “the 
cosmic gale of infinity and insignificance that men’s 
speculations have whistled up.”” He retreats to a world 
of imagination which may sweeten what he calls the 
inescapable tragedy of life-—which is “‘spirit tied inexor- 
ably to the alien realm of matter.” But surely none of 
us nowadays think we are ghosts animating corpses! 


* 


Even Mr. Hopcutt appears to shy away from the 
material aspects of our world. Yet astrophysicists like 
Hoyle and Bondi carry on their studies without worrying 
whether matter is atomic, or space-time events, or what 
you will. And biologists like J. Z. Young and Boyd Orr 
continue to deal with living things (even self-conscious 
ones) without postulating mysterious entelechies. 


* 


Rationalists should discard the non-scientific immater- 
ialism of Karl Heim. Santayana is a better guide. He said 
he would insist on calling matter “‘matter”’ without know- 
ing its essence, just as he still called his friends Smith and 
Jones without knowing their secrets. 


* 


Temptations to stray from the pathway of reality were 
summed up, recently, by that octogénaire tesrible of 
philosophy, Bertrand Russell. Speaking to the Oxford 
Voltaire Society at a meeting in London, he said “Faith 
that your train will get to Oxford is no help if it is on 
the line to Exeter; nor is it Heroism if you jump out at 
Stevenage. Mysticism may help, if you can convince 
yourself that you've arrived without leaving the station 
waiting-room. What you need is Reason.” 


* 


It is reported that, in spite of these wise words, the 
Society missed the 9.50 to Oxford. And the moral of 
this is that even rationalists sometimes fail to live up to 
their Rationalism. 
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Notes and News 


REPARATIONS for this year’s meeting of the British 

Association for the Advancement of Science are 
nearly complete and the preliminary programme suggests 
that there will be much to interest the thoughtful non- 
specialist. Sir Edward Appleton has chosen a highly 
controversial theme for his Presidential address: “Science 
for its Own Sake.”” The Astronomer Royal will speak 
on “Continuous Creation” —the new cosmological theory 
which Mr. Fred Hoyle introduced to a wide public in 
his broadcast talks and to which Dr. Hermann Bondi has 
contributed so much. Among other scientists whose 
work is well known to Rationalists are Dr. W. E. Swinton, 
President of the Assembly of Corresponding Societies, 
and Prof. Meyer Fortes, President of the Anthropology 
and Archeology section. 

* 


Membership of the Association is open to all, with 
or without scientific qualifications. The annual gathering 
provides a unique opportunity for enabling the intelligent 
layman to keep abreast with the latest developments and 
to give the specialist easy access to fields other than his 
own. The September meeting will be the sixth to be 
held in Liverpool, and Sir Edward Appleton joins a 
distinguished line of Liverpool] Presidents, among whom 
have been William Cavendish, Thomas Henry Huxley, 
Joseph Lister, and Ernest Rutherford. 

On May 3, 1880, Bradlaugh presented himself in the 
House before the Clerk of the House of Commons a 
request to affirm his allegiance in lieu of swearing an 
oath, The Clerk referred the request to the Speaker, 
who in turn referred the matter to the House, and a 
Special Committee refused to grant the request. This 
was the opening of the six-year battle between Parlia- 
ment on one side and Bradlaugh and Northampton on 
the other. 


This day was commemorated on Sunday, May 3 last, 
on a day of brilliant sunshine. A large crowd, including 
parties from London, Leicester, Coventry, and Bir- 
mingham, gathered at the monument and applauded 
vigorously the placing of the really magnificent floral 
tributes and the short speeches by the Mayor, Councillor 
Percy Adams (grandson of Bradlaugh’s election agent, 
Thomas Adams, also Mayor in his time), C. Bradlaugh 
Bonner (R.P.A.), F. A. Ridley (National Secular Society), 
and G. A. Kirk (Leicester Secular Society). The Mayor 
was supported by the Council; and visitors and coun- 
cillors then enjoyed the excellent tea offered by Mr. 
Adams at the Wedgwood Restaurant, after which 
they listened to a series of brief but effective speeches 
from Lord Chorley, R. T. Paget, M.P., Prof. Sargant 
Florence, Councillor Lewis, Councillor Nott, Mr. Tom 
Mosley, and, perhaps the most remarkable of all, from 
ninety-two-year-old Mr. Bullard, a veteran member of 
the R.P.A., who recalled the days when he came into 
Northampton from his village to work for Bradlaugh’s 
election. The success of this enthusiastic gathering was 
undoubtedly due to Mayor Adams, to whom hearty 
thanks. He proposes to establish, at Councillor Lewis's 
suggestion, an annual school prize for the best essay on 
Charles Bradlaugh. 


The three main speakers at this year’s R.P.A. Dinner 
will be Lord Boyd Orr, Professor P. M. S. Blackett, and 


R. P. A. 


Annual Dinner and Dance 


THURSDAY, JUNE 11, 1953 
at the TROCADERO RESTAURANT 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W.1 
Speakers: LORD BOYD ORR 

Prof. P. M. 8S. BLACKETT, DR. H. BONDI 
Chairman: PROF. A. E. HEATH 


+ + + + 


Tickets 25s. each from 
the R.P.A. Ltd., Johnson's Ct., London, E.C.4 


Dr. Hermann Bondi. Among those who have accepted 
invitations to attend are: Lord Haden Guest, Lord 
Chorley, Prof. A. J. Ayer, Prof. P. Sargant Florence, 
Prof. Barbara Wootton, Mr. J. W. Robertson Scott, Mr. 
Kingsley Martin, and Mr. J.S. L. Gilmour. The occasion 
will be generally welcomed as an opportunity for 
Rationalists from all sections of the community to make 
contact on the basis of the conviction they share that the 
great advances of knowledge in recent years can be 
turned to practical use and enrich both society and the 
life of the individual. The gathering at the Trocadero 
Restaurant, on June 11, will be a manifestation of our 
solidarity—visible proof that the noisy coterie of obscur- 
antists who have tried to put back the clock are not 
representative of the intellectual life of the post-war era. 


* 


The Manchester Humanist Fellowship will hold a social 
week-end, June 6-7, at Heys Farm Guest House, 
Clitheroe, in the Ribble Valley. There will be no lectures 
or addresses save by inspiration of the moment. The 
inclusive cost will be £1 Is. 6d. Those interested should 
contact Mr. W. Turner, 126 Birch Avenue, Chadderton, 
nr. Oldham, Lancs. 


Bristol Rationalist Group cordially invite local readers 
to their meeting at the Crown and Dove Hotel, Bridewell 
Street, Bristol, at 7.30 p.m. on Wednesday, June 10. 
Mr. T. T. Apsimon: “On Taking Things Literally.” 


It was striking how Mr. F.eeves handled the Caxton 
Hall meeting on April 28 and speedily sensed the growing 
enthusiasm, which he skilfully worked up with his appeal 
for a unanimous resolution and his urgent request not to 
leave the matter there but to write to the Director- 
General about it. Some of the audience had come from 
a distance, in particular one gentleman from Derby and 
another from Devizes. 


We are indebted to Dr. Martin Davidson for pointing 
out a slip in the reference to Bishop Barnes’s magnum 
opus, the correct title of which is Scientific Theory and 
Religion, and not “Science and Religion” as stated. 
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Change of Editorship 


I have to inform Guide 
readers that this is the last issue of the journal 
for which I shall be responsible. Commencing with 
the July number the Editor will be Mr. Hector 
Hawton. 

The need for reducing the pressure of work I have 
experienced during the last three years has become 
more and more apparent since my serious illness in 
1948, which kept me 
from the office for nine 
months. Since that time 
I have found the work 
involved in editing two 
journals, together with 
my duties as Chairman 
and Managing Director 
of the Rationalist Press 
Association Ltd. and of 
C. A. Watts & Co. Ltd., 
increasingly arduous and 
imposing a strain im- 
possible to bear indefi- 
nitely. In May 1952 I 


resigned from the chair- 
manship of the R.P.A., 


and now it seems to me 
necessary, in the interests 
of all concerned, to give 
up also my _ editorial 
work on our two jour- 
nals. I am, however, 
retaining my position as 
Managing Director of 
C. A. Watts & Co. Ltd. 
and shall henceforth be 
able to devote the whole 
of my energies to the 
publishing interests of that Company in association 
with the R.P.A. 

It is with very deep regret that I have been forced 
to abandon the editorship of The Literary Guide and 
The Rationalist Annual, as both journals were 
founded by my father, C. A. Watts, considerably 
over half a century ago, and edited by him from the 
first—the Annual till 1943 and the Guide till his 
death in 1946. Both, too, have been closely con- 
nected with the development of the R.P.A., of which 
he was the principal founder. Indeed, the chief 
function of the Guide, when first published as Watts’s 
Literary Guide, was to arouse the interest of the 
thinking public in the works of the great heretics of 
the past and present, and to draw attention to their 
republication in cheap form by Watts & Co. and 
the Rationalist Press Association. The outcome of 
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this vital work of the Guide in building up the 
R.P.A., as readers familiar with the late Adam 
Gowans Whyte’s The Story of the R.P.A, will 
know, was the extraordinary growth and prosperity 
of one of the largest publishing organizations of 
its kind in the world. 

Thus the fortunes of The Literary Guide and 
The Rationalist Annual are naturally of deep and 
special concern to me. 
Since I became editor 
of these journals—the 
Annual in 1943, and the 
Guide in 1946—-1 have 
done my best, with the 
limited funds at my dis- 
posal, to modernize 
them, with what success 
I must leave others to 
judge. Future develop- 
ments, however, will be 
in the hands of my 
successor. They could 
not, I think, be in more 
capable hands. Mr. 
Hector Hawton needs 
no introduction from me 
to any reader of the 
Guide. He is an able 
and well-known journa- 
list and author, and his 
Philosophy for Pleasure, 
The Thinker’s Handbook, 
and other works, are 
among the best Ration- 
alist books yet published. 
Under his direction, and 
with adequate financial 
backing, the future prosperity of our two journals 
should be assured. I wish him the very best of luck. 

Before vacating the editorial chair I should like 
to thank all our contributors and readers for their 
support, and in particular those readers who have 
so regularly and generously responded to my appeals 
for financial help to keep the Guide going throughout 
the difficult period of ever-rising costs of production. 
I should like also to thank those in all parts of the 
world who have so kindly sent me friendly letters, 
critical and otherwise, from time to time. These 
letters have been a source of great pleasure and 
encouragement to me. 

Finally, my thanks are due to my staff, whose 
loyal and valuable service has enabled me to carry 
on far longer than I could otherwise have done. 

FREDERICK WATTS 
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Science and Dowsing 

THANKS to a gift of money, the British Society of Dowsers 
is to promote scientific investigations into divining or 
dowsing. At the moment science is decidedly sceptical. 
In 1948 the geologists’ section of the British Association 


’ decided that no type of dowsing showed any sign of 


reliability. In Germany, in 1943, dowsing was made 
illegal because its trustworthiness had not been scien- 
tifically established. Geologists in the United States 
have recorded in their bulletin that divining has been 


“thoroughly discredited.”” But British dowsers are not . 


dismayed by the weight of this evidence. The Times 
Weekly Review recently reported that some members of 
the Society, impatient of sceptical scientists, suggest that 
should a pointer on a dial be used instead of a divining- 
rod, “you will have all the men of science calling you 
brothers.”” Meanwhile the Society’s investigations are in 
train, Should they establish dowsing on a scientific basis, 
Rationalists will be among the first to congratulate them, 
and if there is any money left in the kitty wili no doubt 
encourage the dowsers to investigate other aspects of 
“radiesthenia.” 


Happy and Married 
A delegate at the recent Labour Women’s National 
Conference protested that marriage-guidance councils 


‘were overburdened by parsons, who used the councils 


for their own ends. The suggested remedy was to remove 
the parsons and reconstitute the councils. This seems 
to me to be an improper way of dealing with a situation 
that many non-Christian social workers are faced with 
in their work. However unpalatable it may be to 
Rationalists, the fact remains that there are a large 
number of Christians in the community and they are 
certainly entitled to be represented on public bodies. If 
they succeed in persuading the public that the Christian 
analysis of society is better than anything else on offer, 
and if their views on marriage obtain, the fault lies with 
those —Rationalists and others—who hold other views 
but are ineffective in making them widely known. The 
Churches acquired their power because they fulfilled a 
need; if Rationalists are convinced that twentieth-century 
spiritual needs can be met by the attitude of mind to 
which they subscribe, they must put forward their views 
positively, and not content themselves with negative 
attacks on Christianity. 


Too Early to Mend 
Following a decision by President Eisenhower, the 
United States Army is to end segregation of races in all 
schools operated on Army posts with Federal funds. He 
recently told a Press conference that he failed to see how 
any American could justify, legally or morally or 
logically, any discrimination in the expenditure of 
Federal funds. Meanwhile, as this goes to press, I learn 
from The Manchester Guardian that a private nember's 
Bill to abolish the colour bar throughout our colonial 
empire, to be introduced by Mr. Fenner Brockway, is 
likely to meet strong opposition because it is felt in some 
quarters that the time is not ripe for the introduction of 
this measure. At what time will it be convenient for the 
Commons to declare that all men—black, white, or 
— —are entitled to equal political and social rights? 
At least let us be rational about this matter. UNESCO 
has published the findings of scientists on racial differ- 
ences and demonstrated that it is nonsense to speak of 
racial superiority and inferiority when cultural back- 
grounds are similar. If our legislators are honestly 
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convinced that the colour bar should not be abolished 
immediately, let them withdraw the nation from UNO 
until they are convinced otherwise. 


Green ? 

Perched on an island lightly tethered to the sea-bed in 
the bay of St. Malo, and with a gale blowing outside 
my study window, I find it rather difficult to look on the 
brighter side of life at the moment. But laughter occa- 
sionally breaks in, as, for example, at a florist’s adver- 
tisement: “All our goods,” reads a notice in his window, 
“are guaranteed to contain chlorophyll.” 


Heart of the Matter 

It is possible, if the fancy takes you, to fly from London 
to Accra in a few hours—at least, so your watch will 
assure you. In fact, however, such a journey might well 
take you several hundred years back in time. For 
example, recent Press reports reveal that children are 
said to have been kidnapped in Accra for the propitiation 
of the god of the neighbouring township of Tema. 
Priests, it is reported, have to offer twenty-one young 
human hearts and twenty-five mature hearts to allow a 
new port to be built in the area. The priests are alleged 
to be offering £10 to taxi-drivers for each child kidnapped 
and delivered to them; all schools in Accra have issued 
a warning to children not to accept taxi-rides or follow 
unknown persons. 


Fulsome Adulation 

Somerset Maugham, in his recently published The 
Vagrant Mood, devotes an essay to Augustus Hare, that 
strange and gentle Victorian with a romantic attachment 
to what Disraeli called “the sustained splendour of a 
stately life.” Maugham, one of the few persons still alive 
who knew Hare, recalls attending family prayers from 
which Hare had removed all the passages in glorification 
of God on the assumption that since “God is certainly a 
gentleman . . . all that fulsome adulation must be highly 
offensive to him.”’ This reminds me of a story my father 
used to tell about the commanding officer of one of the 
ships in which he had served in the Royal Navy. Before 
conducting divine service, the commander would 
solemnly divest himself of his badges of rank. “God has 
created all men equal,” he used to say in explanation; 
“I therefore do not wish to incur his disfavour by 
appearing before him as an officer and a gentleman.” 


American Churchmen 
World Christian Digest recently described how President 
Eisenhower was baptized and received as a communicant 
into the American Presbyterian Church. Other cabinet 
members of the Eisenhower administration with strong 
Church connections are: Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, described by the Digest as one of the most 
prominent laymen in the United States; Mutual Security 
administrator Harold Stassen, an active Baptist and for 
several years president of the International Council for 
Religious Education; Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay and Postmaster-General Arthur Summerfield, 
both Presbyterians; Secretary of Agriculture Taft Benson 
is a Mormon and M. P. Durkin is a Roman Catholic. 
I am told that in the present political atmosphere in the 
United States it would be impossible for an agnostic to 
be included in the ~Administration; moreover, it is 
believed that there is not a single professed agnostic or 
atheist in either the Senate or Congress. 
D. K. H. PARSONS 
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COSMOS AND CONSCIOUSNESS 


ERTRAND RUSSELL’S oft-quoted assertion 

that “‘the stuff of the cosmos is mental” raises 
an interesting point. Rationalists of the old materia- 
list school must be somewhat shaken by this state- 
ment of belief coming from such a distinguished 
thinker as Lord Russell. As a very undistinguished 
Rationalist, though not a Materialist, I have for 
some time held the view that the cosmos cannot be 
identified with the physical universe nor conceived 
as being in any way physical in nature. The physical 
universe, of which the Earth is but a speck of dust 
in the vastness of Creation, may be subject to cosmic 
law and controlled by cosmic forces, but it is 
becoming increasingly evident that these forces are 
non-physical in nature and operation, emanating 
from some non-physical source or universe of which 
physical man is completely ignorant. 

Physical man is, of course, almost completely 
ignorant of himself, so what can he expect to know 
of the composition of the cosmos? All Materialists 
believe that man is physical and nothing else. They 
cannot believe that he might, in fact, be part non- 
physical and that his mind, consciousness, or real 
Self, could be anything but chemical matter. It 
seems to me that to regard organic life and the 


unknown force which creates, maintains, energizes, 
and even changes it as being wholly and solely 
physical is to assume something that suits rather 


than satisfies the complete Materialist. We are 
being rather parochial-minded when we take it for 
granted that because we now live and have our 
being in a physical world there can be nothing 
outside and beyond the limits of the physical 
universe of which this little world is such an infini- 
tesimal fragment. What do we really know of 
Space and Time or of sound and light vibrations 
beyond the limited range of our sensory perception? 

How can we know for a certainty that this world 
and this life, which endure but a fleeting moment 
in Time, are not followed by other lives in other 
worlds? The primitive life-forms crawling on the 
ocean-bed might just as well argue (if they could) 
that nothing could possibly exist beyond their own 
immediate watery surroundings. Are we_ then 
justified in assuming, because our own knowledge 
is limited to what we can now see, feel, and hear 
with our few physical senses, that nothing else can 
possibly exist beyond our present discernment? 

Dr. Rhine’s experiments in paranormal psychology 
seem to point to the existence of unknown non- 
physical forces interacting with known physical 
matter. The exact nature of these forces is still a 
mystery, but it has been proved that distance is no 
barrier to their transmission from sender to receiver, 


and the messages or impressions are transferred by 
some non-physical means. If all matter is purely 
physical and man is a wholly physical being, we do 
not see how telepathy, thought- and mind-reading, 
prevision and precognition, clairvoyance, etc., could 
be possible. 

There is still some diversity of opinion as to 
whether mind is physical. We know that it can be 
influenced by physical means, and we also know 
that the mind can influence the body; but the mind 
can also be affected without physical influence. The 
psychiatrist does not treat the physical brain, which 
may be perfectly sound. He treats the mind, and 
he does not treat it by physical means at all. Dis- 
orders of the mind, such as repressions, inhibitions, 
phobias, and complexes, split-personality, etc., must 
give the Materialist a bad headache. The conflict 
between the Id and the Ego cannot be settled by a 
box of pills or a bottle of medicine, which surely 
makes it hard to believe that the mind is purely 
physical. 

Materialists also cling stubbornly to the belief 
that life is an essential function of matter and not 
an energizing force extraneous to it. But if life is 
merely a function of organic matter, it is difficult 
to understand why it is not a function of al// matter. 
How does inorganic matter obtain that extra some- 
thing which makes it organic? It would seem to be 
more rational to assume that some extraneous non- 
physical force interacts with lifeless matter and 
vitalizes it, and that this energizing life-force which 
gives it mind and consciousness is drawn from the 
vast non-physical universe, or cosmos, which is the 
source of all creation. If we accept this postulate, 
we are bound to agree that “the stuff of the cosmos 
is mental’’—an all-permeating super-intelligence or 
consciousness responsible for the being, evolution, 
and development of life towards final and absolute 
perfection. The alternative to Cosmos must be 
Chaos—meaningless and purposeless existence. If 
the reality of life is consciousness, then consciousness 
must be the only reality. Each individual conscious- 
ness is a reflection of that super-consciousness which 
is the cosmos itself. Who, then, shall say that the 
stuff of the cosmos is not mental ? 


W. H. Woop 


Readers who attended the Brussels International Free- 
thought Congress last September and afterwards spent 
a few days at the Hotel Astoria, Blankenberghe, bore away 
very pleasant memories; M. Marliere, the proprietor, is 
a good Freethinker, and anyone reading these lines would 
be sure of a warm welcome at the Astoria and a most 
enjoyable holiday. 
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Book Reviews 


A MODERN APOLOGIST FOR 
CHRISTIANITY 
Wuy We Be tieve tn Jesus Curist. By H. E. W. Turner, 
Lightfoot Professor of the University of Durham. 
Christian Discussion Groups, No. 3. National Society 
S.P.C.K.; 1952. 58 pp.; Bibliography. 2s. 6d 


Mr. Turner offers an apologetic along qualified orthodox 
lines. The New Testament is taken as reporting with 
substantial correctness the words and deeds of Jesus. 
Some of the more astounding miracles are explained 
away as allegories or symbols. And there are a number 
of other concessions to criticism. 

The Fourth Evangelist “makes explicit what Jesus left 
to be understood.”” He has interpreted the teaching of 
Jesus to express a unique relation to God—an eternal 
Sonship. Speaking of the claims of Jesus in the Synoptic 
Gospels, Mr. Turner says that they “are there, but they 
are not emphasized.” The Christology of the Fourth 
Gospel often differs from that of the other three, but it 
is approached in several Synoptic texts. “All things are 
delivered unto me by my Father, and no man knoweth 
the Father save the Son.” “Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name there am I in the midst 
of them.” “Hereafter you shall see the Son of Man 
seated at the right hand of power and coming with the 
clouds of heaven.”’ If Jesus spoke thus, then what is the 
value of Mr. Turner’s statement that “Christ, like any 
really great and holy man, does not need to keep people 
reminded of what he is in case they forget"? The 
Synoptists make Jesus seek to conceal his Messiahship 
until late in his career, while frequently putting words 
into his mouth that are unintelligible if he were not the 
Messiah in a very exalted sense. If Jesus did not 
“emphasize” his divinity, then the Fourth Evangelist 
was creating a false impression, for it is the Son of God 
who speaks throughout the “Gospel of John” and 
condemns those who reject his claims. 

The Resurrection, according to Mr. Turner, is proved 
by the transformation of “a cowed and beaten body of 
followers into conquering Apostles.” Nothing else will 
account for such a transformation. The theory of wish- 
fulfilment will not serve. The Crucifixion had shattered 
their faith in Jesus as the Messiah, and they did not 
expect him to rise again. 

To this argument one may retort that the cowardice 
of the Apostles may have been exaggerated, perhaps 
invented, through the desire to create a piquant contrast 
to the lonely heroism of the Passion, and by way of 
fulfilment of supposed Old Testament predictions. 

Still, Peter and some others, few or many, may have 
turned cowards for the nonce, and the reports of the 
Resurrection, whoever started them, may well have 
caused at first doubt as well as astonishment. But the 
conversion of sceptics into believers under strong emotion 
is no rare phenomenon. According to Paul (1 Cor. xv, 
5), Peter was the first to see the risen Master. All that 
we learn of Peter reveals a very impulsive man with 
frequent changes of front—probably a neurotic type, as 
Paul almost certainly was, and, not unlikely, subject to 
hallucinations, though not all neuropaths are so subject. 
Paul was sure that he had heard the voice of Jesus, 
though Jesus was no longer on earth. Believers in the 
survival of the soul when the body dies cannot quote 
Paul’s experience as testimony to the resuscitation of a 
corpse. Why should not Peter's experience have had the 
same essential features as Paul's? And this consideration 


holds for other possible cases among the early followers 
of Jesus. 

But the authenticity of Paul’s list in 1 Cor. xv is open 
to debate. Bishop Barnes, in his provocative work The 
Rise of Christianity, adduces several weighty objections 
to the Pauline authorship of this chapter or at least of 
several sections of it. As for the Gospels, their dis- 
crepancies and confusions argue the steady growth of 
myth and even fiction; they are at variance as to whether 
the appearances of the risen Jesus were confined to 
Jerusalem and its neighbourhood or extended to Galilee. 

The Empty Tomb is not a proved historical fact. Paul, 
assuming | Cor. xv, 3-11 comes from his pen, certainly 
says that Jesus was buried and rose again. But he betrays 
no knowledge of the Gospel story and excludes the 
women who first heard the news of the Resurrection from 
his list of visionaries. Even if the story of the Empty 
Tomb is substantially true, we are not confined to the 
alternatives of hostile Jews or the Apostles as removers 
of the body. Others may have had good reasons for 
removing it secretly, and their action may have been 
discovered too late, if it was discovered, to check the 
spread of the new evangel. 

Mr. Turner’s statement that “unsupported by the 
Empty Tomb, the appearances could never have a 
sufficient basis in fact to allow us to regard them as 
authentic or veridical’’ is astonishing as coming from 
him. He has previously argued that the transformation 
of cowardly disciples into triumphant Apostles proves 
that their experience of the risen Jesus could not have 
been hallucinatory. This argument is now shown to be 
invalid. So Paul’s often-quoted list substantiates nothing 
except that a number of persons believed they saw Jesus 
after his death. 

Buddhism and Islam—to mention two great world- 
religions—have flourished, producing great art and 
reaching often a high level of culture, in many lands for 
many centuries. This Mr. Turner will not deny. Their 
persistence and their vast influence have been compatible 
with the falsity of their fundamental tenets, as the 
Christian must hold. Why then should not as great a 
falsity attach to the religion of Christendom? Ideals 
embodied in myths have again and again inspired heroic 
action and martyrdom. Fervent faith does often lead 
astray. A. D. Howet SMITH 


PHILOSOPHER’S FANTASY 


SATAN IN THE SUBURBS, AND OTHER Stories. By Bertrand 


Russell. Illustrated by Asgeia Scott. 
138 pp. 9s. 6d. 


At the age of eighty Bertrand Russell has turned aside 
from philosophy- —temporarily it is to be hoped—to 
fiction. “For some reason entirely unknown to me I 
suddenly wished to write the stories in this volume, 
although I had never before thought of doing such a 
thing,’ he confesses in a disarming preface. ‘I should 
be very sorry if it were supposed that the stories are 
meant to point to a moral or illustrate a doctrine. Each 
of them was written for its own sake, simply as a story.” 
The moods of two of the stories avowedly combine those 
of The Mysteries of Udolpho and Zuleika Dobson; others 
echo the cloven hoof in Soho Square of Enoch Soames, — 
the fantastic side of Stevenson, the caustic humour of 
Norman Douglas. In so far as they are satirical they 
point to a moral, despite the author’s disclaimer. 


The Bodley Head. 
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Thus the title-piece opens delightfully with a descrip- 
tion of the house of Dr. Mallako. “To my surprise, 
the brass-plate, instead of making the usual medical 
announcement, said: ‘Horrors manufactured here. 
Apply Dr. Murdoch Mallako’.””. And when the shocked 
narrator has discovered what these abominations are, 
he reflects in a vein familiar to all who recall Russell’s 
denunciations of the corruption of power: “Dr. Mallako 
is the prince of the world because in him, in his malignant 
mind, in his cold destructive intellect, are concentrated 
in quintessential form all the baseness, all the cruelty, all 
the helpless rage of feeble men aspiring to be Titans . 
‘Mankind,’ I thought, ‘are a mistake. The universe 
would be sweeter and fresher without them’.” In these 
grotesqueries any touch of realism would be inappro- 
priate. The intrusion of flesh and blood is incongruous 
and unconvincing. The characters are archetypes and 
symbols, which is appropriate enough to fantasy. The 
greatest logician of modern times evidently enjoyed 
giving his imagination free rein, though the wit that 
sparkles in the essays loses some of its lustre in this 
unaccustomed setting. But the dry astringency remains, 
and many readers will feel grateful to Bertrand Russell 
for allowing them to share the holiday mood of a 
brilliant mind at play. Hector. HAWTON 


AN ENGLISH VEDANTIST 


THe Gtorious Presence. A Study of the Vedanta 
Philosophy and its Relation to Modern Thought. 
By Ernest E. Wood. Rider and Company. 248 pp., 
including Index. 18s. 


Mr. Wood, who has spent many years in India and 
seems to have deeply studied Indian religious and ethical 


doctrine, here expounds the Vedanta philosophy in a 
homely fashion, adapting his argument to Western modes 


of thought. The chief protagonist of this philosophy 
was Sankara, who certainly lived over a thousand years 
ago (his exact date is uncertain). Sankara was a severe 
critic of Buddhism, which still flourished in the India of 
his day, though it had undergone much degeneration 
and had absorbed quite un-Buddhistic features and 
practices. 

According to the Vedanta philosophy, all phenomena 
are subsumed in a mental unity of which consciousness 
as we find it in ourselves is a very faint adumbration. 
Let us call this unity mind without the limitations of 
finite mind. This is a paradox, and the Vedantist might 
well quarrel with us for attempting any definition. 

Such a unity, the Vedantist argues, is implied in all 
our thinking and actions. He bids us follow “Yoga”— 
a strenuous course of mental, moral, and physical dis- 
cipline—if we would escape from the shackles of our 
illusionary and painful selves—ever-shifting vortices in 
the void—and become merged in the infinite substratum 
of finite being, attaining at last to a bliss beyond compare 
and perfect peace and illumination. Our goal is to 
realize our oneness with the One. 

That the Vedantist and other Eindu disciplines have 
yielded highly agreeable experiences to many who have 
carried them out thoroughly need not be denied. The 
Hindus may have learned more about mind-exploration 
and mind-control than we of the West, except in a few 
cases, have done. But is the escape from all finite 
limitations conceivable? Perfect detachment from 
humanity would be inhuman, if it were possible. But is 
it possible? Is it godlike or devilish to envisage the 
whole cosmic drama, evil as well as good, with satisfac- 
tion and tranquillity? To unman the man to reach the 
god is a dangerous quest. 
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Mr. Wood's book includes Sankara’s mystical Ode 10 
the South-Facing Form, with a running commentary of 
his own, He pays some attention to other Hindu schools 
of philosophy besides the Vedanta, and discusses the 
systems of several European philosophers—e.g., Berkeley, 
Hume, Kant, and Schopenhauer-—who dealt with many 
problems that have confronted the thinkers of Asia. 
Schopenhauer is among the few Occidental philosophers 
whose metaphysic closely approaches that of the Vedanta. 

A. D. Howe SmitH 


POETRY FOR THE HUMANIST 
Leaves or Lire. By H. N. Robbins. Waits. 80 pp. 5s. 


There is a prevalent but erroneous idea that the best 
poetry is inspired by the religious attitude to life, and 
that therefore poets are very rarely Rationalists. This 
book of poems is yet another refutation of that view. 
But though Mr. Robbins is a Rationalist, his poetry is 
not ostensibly an exposition or conscious expression of 
the Rationalist outlook. There are no specific assaults 
on religion, or deliberate tilts at it. The poems (there 
are forty-nine of them) are inspired by purely human 
interests, ideals, and aspirations—love of woman, love 
of country, world peace, beauty, and a multitude of 
other things. They were written at various times during 
the author's life, and his aim has been “to show a 
preference for liberty, reason, and truth.” Some of them, 
he explains, were printed many years ago and belong to 
a vanished era. Nevertheless, they will have their 
special appeal for those who have lived through the 
period depicted. 

It is difficult to select any one or more of these poems 
for special mention. They are all excellent, and prefer- 
ences will be determined by the reader's tastes and 
interests. The writer of this notice would place the 
reverie on the Spanish bullfight, as seen from the view- 
point of the bull himself, among the many of outstanding 
merit and appeal. Perhaps the author’s Rationalism is 
most directly expressed in “The Dream of Lucretius”— 
one of his best poems—of which the following is the 
concluding verse: 

“Fear not the gods that far from men 
Live their own life, if life at all; 
Hardly can tongue avail, or pen, 
Telling what pains our earthly ball 
Still has endured, at ordered call 
Of curst religion, till the race 
Rise from that bondage and the thrall 
Of lords celestial has no place.” 

This collection of Humanist poems should find favour 
with all Rationalists with a taste for poetry. 


Carrer 


On New Year’s Day 1°52 it became legal for 2 Swedish 
citizen to withdraw from the Lutheran Church (or any 
other Church), but only after an interview with a pastor. 
When the seceder dies, the law still requires a religious 
ceremony to be held over his dead body and he must be 
buried, or his ashes deposited, within the boundary of 
a consecrated cemetery. Mr. Ture Nerman, the G.O.M. 
of Swedish Liberalism, is leading an attack on these 
irritating qualifications in an effort to gain complete 
religious freedom. A lively debate took place on April 1 
this year in the course of which the clerical champions 
displayed a considerable narrowness of outlook but 
gained the day by equally narrow margins, 
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Short Notices 


MysTICIsM AND Loaic. By Bertrand Russell. Penguin 
Books. 220 pp., including 2 pp. Index. 2s. 6d 


In issuing such minor classics of twentieth-century thought 
at half a crown, the publishers of this brilliant series are 
rendering an important service to further education. 
These essays were written before the First World War, 
and it says much for their quality that they can be re-read 
with delight and profit today. Here one of the makers 
of modern logic, at the height of his powers, discusses 
with sparkling wit and in pellucid English some of the 
most abstruse problems of philosophy. It is remarkable 
how little these articles are dated, mans on a few small 

ints; and though the ;hetoric of * Free Man's 


orship” makes it a stylistic period fe the sentiment 
would find an echo in some of the followers of Sartre. 
But the last essay in the book contains the best popular 
account of the famous Theory of Descriptions which can 
be used to blow Sartrean metaphysics sky-high. 


THe Quest OF HUMAN QUALITY: How To REAR LEADERS. 
By Anthony M. Ludovici. Rider. 228 pp., including 
6 pp. Bibliography and 8 pp. Index. 16s. 


For mary years and in many volumes Mr. Ludovici has 
been as pungent a critic of democratic forms and prin- 
ciples as he is a fervent admirer of aristocratic quality. 
There is not much in the present-day scene that meets 
with his approval; everywhere there is deterioration and 
decline, in the political and social order as in personal 
conduct and appearance. Even the “prevalence of plain- 
ness and downright ugliness’ is an indication of a 
grievous lack of quality in the population. To him there 
iS NO question more important, more vital, than “How 
can we produce the élite of the future?” and, having 
abandoned faith in education and other external means 
of improvement, he urges the application of the principles 
of genetics to the production of a new race of human 
thoroughbreds. Failing this there can be no real progress 
in human happiness, beauty, and life-mastery. 


POPULAR Essays IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. By Prof. M. 
Hiriyanna. Kavyalaya, Mysore. 122 pp. 7s. 6d. 

THe Quest AFTER PERFECTION. By Prof. M. Hiriyanna. 
Kavyalaya, Mysore. 120 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Hiriyanna, Professor of Sanskrit and Indian Philosophy 
at Mysore, died in 1959; he was held in high esteem by 
Dr. Radhakrishnan. In these two volumes of essays he 
deals with various aspects of Indian Philosophy. Some 
of the essays were papers read at conferences, and 
generally the appeal is to the instructed layman. The 
inquiring Englishman will find much to inform and 
much to provoke thought—e.g., in “A Neglected Ideal 
of Life’’ it is implied that a life of total self-denial is 
desirable, but only after a stage of normal indulgence, 
as the means to “a greater end.” What end? asks 
Hiriyanna, and replies: The End of Perfection. 


THEODORA, Le CADEAU DE Dieu. By Princess Bibesco. 
Editions Francaises d’Amsterdam. 202 pp. 510 
French frs. 


Procopius, in his Secret History, presents a picture of 
the Empress Theodora which is so vile as to be almost 
beyond belief. You can read of it in Mr. McCabe's 
Testament of Christian Civilization. Masefield, in 
Basilissa, gives a more favourable presentation. Princess 
Bibesco does a complete whitewashing and presents her 
readers with a Cinderella fairy-tale. 
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La MorRALe DE L’AVENIR. By Charles Mayer. Marcel 

Riviere et Cie, Paris. 460 pp. 450 frs. 
This author’s L’Homme, L'Esprit et La Matiére made 
sense of moral and esthetic values in terms of the sciences 
and sketched an interesting system of Matérialisme 
Progressiste. In this book he enlarges the moral aspect 
of his system and then applies his principles to the 
probiems of today. As “rights,” for Dr. Mayer, derive 
from the individual held in social equilibrium, he is 
opposed to Communism; calls for the encouragement 
of individual progressive effort; sees Capitalism as a 
consequence of individual property and the right of 
association; recognizes the existence of abuses to be 
reformed, but asks under what system abuses are not 
possible, whereas under liberalism, he holds, they can be 
more easily reformed than in any other economic or 
political scheme; he believes in the gradual upward 
equalization of conditions, but sees in equalitarianism a 
danger to mankind. A colonial policy which aims at 
the mutual benefit of both races concerned is to the 
good, whereas a blind exploitation of one race by 
another, as the Americans destroyed the Red Indian and 
exploited the Negro, or the Brahmins the Untouchables, 
is evil. Peace is more often a peace of domination than 
of freedom, and hence a preparation for war. On the 
other hand, modern war does not pay. Classes privileged 
by birth or wealth deserve no recognition; privileges must 
be won by merit, for they encourage the employment of 
talent to the benefit of society. 

I found this volume on the whole disappointing and 
rather dreary ir comparison with the earlier essay, which 
was most stimulating. 


THe AMERICAN CHURCH OF THE PROTESTANT HERITAGE. 
Edited by Vergilius Ferm. Philosophical Library, New 
York. 482 pp., including 17 pp. Index. 

A series of chapters (18-25 pages) each dealing with a“ 
different sect and each by an expert (a sect may divide 
into a score of sub-sects) is, if well done, a useful book 
of reference, and this volume is such. Some of the 
chapters emphasize the history of the sect; some the 
doctrines. The twenty-two chapters do not cover all the 
American sects, and those chosen for study are of 
varying importance. The references to Paine and to 
Secularism display the limited outlook to be expected 
from sectarians. Most of the writers declare that their 
cults are attached to no definite creed but seek to live 
according to Jesus Christ. In fact, the differences seem 
to lie more in organization, or emphasis, or language, 
or length of beard, or style of dress and address, than 
in fundamentals. 


IN THE TRACKS OF CRIME. 

Press. 337 pp. 12s. 6d. 
The compiler of this fascinating collection of sidelights 
on detection and crime in fact and fiction is an expert 
criminologist, and the anthology covers the widest 
possible field. Scientific detection, fingerprints, forgery, 
and murder are among the more obvious themes, but 
there are mordantly humorous verses, and a deliciously 
comic extract from the Lynskey Tribunal which must be 
seen to be believed. The section on “Crime and 
Religion” contains an account of the La Voisin case, 
religious thuggery, the alleged ritual murder of Thomas 
a Becket, and the astonishing affair of Adelaide Bartlett 
(1885), on which modern psychology is used to shed 
light. The book ends with extracts dealing with the 
Soviet Criminal Code, a Rumanian treason trial, and the 
Committee for Un-American activities. It has much 
more than the entertainment value suggested by the sub- 
title, “A Week-end Book for the Amateur Criminologist.” 


By T. F. Rhodes. Turnstile 
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Sheffield Next July 


I RECALL a school epi- 
gram of days long past— 
“In July, when it’s dry, 
panta-horei” (everything 
thirsts). Next July, when 
the days are long on the 
Pennine slopes, we shall 
certainly not run dry of 
debate, though the wit 
may on occasion be fine, 
mature, and dry, and if 
we thirst it will be for 
more. Last summer at 
Leicester we pondered 
the threat to our lives of 
an ancient cult directed 
from abroad; this year 
we will endeavour to 
assess what we have in 
Douglas SEP. our midst and the influ- 
ence religion may have on the daily comings and goings 
of our fellows and even of ourselves, heretics though we 
may be. 


Surgeon Vice-Admiral Sir Sheldon Dudley, former 
Medical Director-General of the Navy, a friend of 
Surgeon Rear-Admiral Beadnell, whom we all remember 
with great respect and affection, will pass his wand over 
Medicine and reveal its magic origins; Mr. R. S. W. 
Pollard, a cogent speaker and chairman of the Marriage 
Law Reform Society, will report on Religion and the 
Law—in medieval times lawyers were all Churchmen. 
Many readers will have listened.to Mr. Douglas 
Houghton, M.P., broadcasting helpful advice on the 
daily problems of mankind. In July he will tell us what 
he finds of religion in Politics. Miss Taylor is a Glasgow 
lassie who has recently been making a special study of 
Religion in Schools, and what she will have to say will 
be of prime interest particularly to our teacher-members. 
I expect they will all want to join in the discussion. This 
summer we shall have the pleasure of listening to a 
Canadian Rationalist, Dr. Ferns, who has been surveying 
our newspapers with a penetrating eye and will sum up 
the influence of religious prejudice to be found in them. 
The series will be introduced by Mr. C. Bradlaugh 
Bonner dealing with Broadcasting and Religion, and 
Prof. Heath will sum up. 


he gy Hall, which hospitably opens its doors to 
like Beaumont Hall, at Leicester, a residential 

oe of the University. Dining-hall, lecture- hall, lounge, 
are all in the same building as the rooms, which are very 


similar in accommodation to those at Leicester. Since 
Sheffield is built on steep slopes, we shall enjoy a fine 
view of the eastern and southern plains from the upper 
end of Stephenson, which is itself on a hillside; and for 
this reason there are many stairs, which will be reserved 
for the young and energetic, whereas the staid seniors 
will be allotted rooms as far as possible on the same 
floor as the halls. Stephenson is built of grey stone, with 
the cachet of simplicity and good proportions. It is 
about two miles from the two stations. At the foot of 
the grounds, on the opposite side of Clarkehouse Road, 
lie the Botanic Gardens. On Saturday a coach tour of 
the magnificent Peak country has been arranged. On 
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Monday afternoon thirty of the conference are invited 
to visit the works of the English Steel Corporation; for 
the rest a second motor tour, this time of the Pennines, 
will be arranged. 


Given good weather—and July should do that for us— 
and add Yorkshire hospitality, we can count on an 
enjoyable week-end. C.B.B. 


Obituary 


WE announce with deep regret the death at Wellington, 

of Sir Thomas Alexander Hunter, Principal 
emeritus of Victoria University College and New Zea- 
land’s leading Rationalist. Sir Thomas was born in 
London in 1876 and was still a child when he went to 
New Zealand. Educated at Otago University, he went 
to Victoria University College in 1904 as lecturer in 
Philosophy, after a spell as schoolmaster. His qualities 
as a fighter were revealed when he led the “university 
reform” movements which divided the Senate for more 
than two decades. Ironically enough, the leader of the 
Conservative opposition was Sir Robert Stout, also a 
Rationalist. The struggle is described as follows in 
The University and the Community, a volume published 
in Sir Thomas’s honour on his seventieth birthday: ‘‘The 
Senate Room became the arena, fundamentally, of a 
struggle between the two men—two men who repre- 
sented two entirely different schools of university thought. 
Our Tommy was Sir Robert’s first considerable opponent 
and the final giant-killer, for Tommy lived to see the 
old Chancellor beaten in his own stronghold.” 

The tenacity and resourcefulness with which he 
championed the causes he espoused were _—— also 
displayed by his elder brother, Irwin, who became a 
distinguished surgeon and engaged in a_ prolonged 
struggle with the British Medical Association. Both 
refused to accept the religious orthodoxy which their 
father, a bank manager, tried to infuse. “*‘Tommy is the 
typical Rationalist,"”” to quote again from the tribute 
in the festscript volume. “He wants to judge and to be 
judged on Rationalist principles ... And so, through 
many vicissitudes, from Rugby rough to simple 
gentleman, from lecturer and professor to Principal, 
from Vice-Chancellor to Knight of the British Empire, 
we have followed the rise and progress of our old friend, 
He has played a great game, and in his heart the real 
reward for many knightly deeds is the goodwill and 
loving kindness and friendship with which his great 
efforts have been so richly rewarded.” 

[We are indebted for these details of the late Sir 
Thomas Hunter's career to Mr. F. A. de la Mare, who 
played football with him in the University team in 
his first years at Victoria and subsequently became a 
colleague on the New Zealand University Senate.] 


OUR SUSTENTATION FUND 


Donations received April 1 to April 30, 1953 


£3 3s.—A. Melbye. £2 2s..G. M. Faulkner. £2—B. Farquhar. 
£1 5s.—H. H. Glossop. £1—L. E. C. Everard. 18s. 9d.—H. 
15s. M. Miller. 11s. 6d.—W. K. Brown. 
W. R. Scott. 9s. 6d.—G. H. 
7s. 6d.—G. I. Bennett. 
» “In a preciation ‘of ‘Man is Master by 
ots Mr. and Mrs. G. M. Saimon. 
-H. O. Fisher, W. “Ghartey. 
B. Friend. 1s.— "G. Pardham. 


Total received since January, 1952, £704 Os. 8d. 
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Correspondence 
The Racial Problem in South Africa 


It is news indeed to read in your February issue Mr. 
Sillitoe’s type of opposition to racial policy in South 
Africa and his worries over my right to question Ration- 
alism. I am glad he had consciously or unconsciously 
agreed with what I sought to establish when he wrote 
further that “its [Rationaiism] conclusions are never 
certain, but are ever open to amendment and refinement 
as our knowledge increases.” 

May I seize this opportunity, therefore, to remind my 
friend that my Rationalism is based on godliness 
(morality) without religion, pure and simple? I believe, 
as a moral man, that any discordance in our race 
relations must be treated as our common concern and 
that we should refuse to play politics out of such issues, 
the result of which tends to breed Communism, Capital- 
ism, Mau-Mauism, and the like. O. A. OLOowU 


Lagos, Nigeria. 


Why Are Sacred Writings Sacred ? 


THERE is evidence that the early Christians were divided 
into many sects, each with its gospel; that these gospels 
were used liturgically and were therefore sacred; and 
that the sectaries criticized each other's gospels on 
theological grounds. That was the whole point of the 
criticism; they were not interested in secular literature. 

There is not the slightest probability that secular 
writings or stories have ever become sacred. No process 
is known by which popular love songs (as Mr. Howell 
Smith thinks), or simple stories (as Miss Belchambers 
thinks), or sailors’ yarns (as Mr. Binns thinks), can be 
transmuted into the Word of God. The story of Jonah 
is obviously based on a death and rebirth ritual. 


Usk, Mon. RAGLAN 


**A Critic of Rationalism”’ 


May I be allowed a short reply to one part of Mr. 
Sorensen’s article, “A Critic of Rationalism,” in your 
February number? I refer to page 20, penultimate 
paragraph. In that Mr. Sorensen writes, inter alia, 
“Wherein am I less rational than he [Mr. Royston Pike] 
when my interpretation of the same evidence .. . 
declares this to be the witness of an implicit purpose?” 
etc. It is that word “purpose” which “gives the show 
away.” Also the words “declares” and “implicit” are 
worth noting. They neither carry conviction to the 
reader nor indicate it in the writer; but perhaps that 
may be deemed a quibble. 

The purpose (or purposiveness) of the universe—what 
is it, and how can it be indicated, still less proved? The 
sun alone is radiating into space, to be forever lost, 
millions of tons of energy-matter every day, and has 
been doing so for millions of years and will continue to 
do so for many more millions. Of all this colossal 
amount of energy the earth receives an infinitesimal 
fraction, and, of that fraction, utilizes in several ways 
only another infinitesimal portion, including the life 
processes from amaeba to man. There are millions of 
stars doing the same thing—radiating into space billions 
of tons of energy-matter (to put it at a low estimate) 
which are useless so far as any human conception of 
purpose is concerned, and are wasted in entropy. 

In view of all this, a puny organism, of perhaps 
sixty odd kilogrammes in weight and a few millions of 
cells (or a few thousand millions of molecules), thinks 
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that his life has a purpose. Certainly it has to him, 
because he thinks that he lives by purpose. I wonder 
how many of his purposes would reveal themselves as 
“conditioned reflexes” if efficiently analysed? 

It is the old Adam. Homo sapiens, the latest product— 
and, incidentally, the most immature—of the animal line 
of evolution, thinks that he rules his life by purpose, and 
therefore he thinks that the universe must have a purpose. 
Apologists such as Sorensen forget the utter unimpor- 
tance of our order, family, and genus in the cosmos. 
They think only in terms of our species, which has been 
dubbed on us by ourselves. J. A. BULLBROOK 


Trinidad, B.W.1. 


Neighbours and—Enemies 


Mr. R. H. Corrick should take note that everybody 
acts according to the text “I love them that love me” 
(Prov. viii, 17). The Good Samaritan, as the parable says, 
is my neighbour. 

Yes, | want a better Bible for teaching. What a con- 
glomeration of sixty-six books of all shades of opinion! 
Whatever a man wants to believe, he can easily find it 
in the Bible. That is why Christian families are always 
disputing what to believe. 

We are taught the goodness of David because he 
slaughtered his tens of thousands (I Sam. xviii, 7). Who 
would let his boy read the life of David? I well remember 
embarrassing moments for the teacher when unselected 
chapters were read by mistake in the class-room. 

Liskeard. A. CLAYDON 

(This correspondence is now closed.—Eb.] 


Mind is Energy 


Tue study of the mind is indeed a fascinating one. It 
should commence with the mind nearest to hand— 
namely, one’s own mind. An objective study of one’s 
own mind is essential before proceeding to that of 


another individual. The mind is a form of energy 
coinciding with the physical body during health and 
normal conditions—slightly offset during severe physical 
fatigue or illness, partially disconnected under an 
anesthetic or various forms of trance, completely severed 
from the body after death. 

Energy, being indestructible, continues to exist. It is 
not a question of immortality being desirable or other- 
wise, but having the patience to discover and study 
universal principles and their application to matter and 
energy in so far as our knowledge goes at present. 


S. Croydon, Surrey. DoroTtHy PETERS 


Is Immortality Desirable ? 


Mr. Victor S. YARROS does not think it is; well it would 
depend on the nature of the immortal life. I too am 85. 
1 should most certainly not desire immortality on this 
earth, but I have a great desire to contact again in some 
better land those that I have loved and lost. I have 
studied the full library of psychic research all my life 
(nearly) and I find some good evidence in it of a future 
life. 

I think that most people desire to meet again their 
lost ones. I have found this epitaph in Geenwalloe 
(Cornwall) churchyard: “Life is eternal, and love is 
immortal, and Death is only a horizon, and a horizon 
is nothing save the limit of our sight.” 


Helston, Cornwall. W. J. TURNER 
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STUDIES IN 


Logic 
and 


Probability 


by George Boole 


Here at last are the Collected Papers ot 
George Boole, so long awaited in an 
authoritative edition. ‘This volume 
includes, besides Boole’s most impor- 
tant writings on Logic and related 
questions of Probability, a reproduc- 
tion of his earlier work, The Mathe- 
matical Analysis of Logic, with his own 
annotations. Also, by permission, 
important and hitherto unpublished 
material from manuscripts in_ the 
possession of the Royal Society. 


25s. net (inland postage 8d.) 


published by 
C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 


in conjunction with 
The Open Court Publishing Co., U.S.A, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Personal, 2s., Trade, 3s., per line of approximately nine words, 
Box number \s. extra 
Replies to Box Nos. should be addressed to “The Literary Guide,” 
§ and 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


BOOKS WANTED 
THINKER’S Library Nos. 1, 10, 11, 17, 20, 22, 23, 24, 28, 30, 36, 
37, 38, 43, 44, 45, 49, 50, 51, 55, 56, 58, 60, 65, 68, 73, 75, 76, 80, 85, 
107. Thinker’s Forum Nos. 4, 7, 11, 12, 18, 19, 23, 26, 31. Box 
No. 288 


Egyptian Hieroglyphs of the First and Second Dynasty (Hilda Petrie) 
G. Farnell, 114 Sussex Gardens, W.2. 


ONE or more copies of A Martian Examines Christianity by Levett. 
Write Attwell, Box 676, East London, South Africa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOUND volumes of The Literary Guide for 1952 are now available, 
price 16s. (inland postage 6d.). C. A. Watts & Co. Ltd. 


HOMER~—-new ideas in German by scholar. Owner willing lend 
anyone interested; believed sole copy in England. G. Farnell, 114 
Sussex Gardens, W.2. 


BLANKENBERGHE, Belgian Coast. Hotel Astoria. 7 days, £7 10s 
inclusive; English spoken. Special terms for parties. 


THE LITERARY GUIDE. Se scription rate for 12 issues: 7s. 6d. 
post paid. C. A. Watts & @o. Ltd., 5 and 6 Johnson's Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


A CHURCH with a place for Reason. Information about Unitarian- 
ism. Please send stamp. L. G., Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon 
Square, W.C.1 


LECTURES 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, W.C.1. Sunday Meetings 11 a.m. Questions after Lectures 
Admission Free. June 7S. K. Ratcliffe: “Fair Weather Religion.” 
June 14—H. L. Beales, M.A.: “Monarchy in the Twentieth Century.” 
June 21—Archibald Robertson, M.A.: “Man versus Myth.” June 
28-—Prof. T. H. Pear, M.A.: “Growing up Mentally.” 


JOIN THE R.P.A. NOW 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN’ THE 
STUDY OF SCIENCE, RELIGION, 
PHILOSOPHY, AND SOCIOLOGY YOU 
SHOULD BECOME A MEMBER OF THE 
RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION. 
HERE A SPECIAL ENROLMENT 
OFFER 


All new members joining now 
and subscribing 21s. 
will receive 


SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
EDITED BY PROF. A. E. HEATH 


Contributors include: SIR HAROLD SPENCER JONES 
PROF. SIR RONALD FISHER, PROF. A. J. AYER 
SIR CYRIL BURT, etc 


Published at 42s. 


THE STORY OF THE R.P.A. 
BY A. GOWANS WHYTE 
Published at Ss. 


NOW IN THIS TIME 
BY L. DE SOUSA 
Published at \Os. 6d. 


THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1953 
Published at 2s. 6d. 


THE LITERARY GUIDE 
AND RATIONALIST REVIEW 


(monthly for one year) 


* 
DON’T DELAY — POST TODAY 


To the Secretary, 
Rationalist Press Association Ltd. 
4, 5, & 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4 

In response to your announcement in The Literary 
Guide, | desire to become a member of the R.P.A. Ltd. 
and enclose herewith £1 Is. entitling me to membership 
until the end of 1953 and literature as offered. 

| agree to abide by the rules and regulations of the 
Association as set forth in the Memorandum and Articles 
of Association.® 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


SIGNATURE 


Free on request. {sUNe] 
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Recent Books 
* 


Avro Manhattan 
CATHOLIC IMPERIALISM 
AND WORLD FREEDOM 


“The author draws on documentation of 
surprising extent... . Here are the facts 
which no lover of liberty can afford to 
overlook.”"—PROTESTANT STANDARD 


30s. net (inland postage 84.) 


TERROR OVER YUGOSLAVIA 


“A well-documented catalogue of the 
religious terror which darkened Yugoslavia 
during the war. He develops his arguments 
with logic and sincerity.”—FORWARD 


10s. 6d. net (inland postage 6d.) 


Hector Hawton 


THE FEAST OF UNREASON 


“Mr. Hawton’s clever and lively book.” 
—NEW STATESMAN 


15s. net (inland postage 8d.) 


Archibald Robertson 
HOW TO READ HISTORY 


“Mr. Robertson's stimulating and learned 
book.’’—-BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


1&s. net (inland postage 84.) 


V. Gordon Childe 
SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


“Within the field of archeology the evi- 
dence is brilliantly marshalled in this 
stimulating, authoritative, and deeply inter- 
esting study.”"—TIME AND TIDE 


3rd imp. 10s. 6d. net (inland postage 64.) 


Raymond Firth 
ELEMENTS OF 
SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


“One could not want a better introduction 
to the problem and methods of Social 
Anthropology.” —-CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL 


2nd imp., 11 plates 


18s. net (inland postage 8d.) 


forthcoming books 


PERCY BLACK 
THE MYSTIQUE OF 
MODERN MONARCHY 


A psychologist looks at the monarchy and 
offers an original theory to account for the 
widespread popularity of the Crown both 
in this country and the Commonwealth. 
The appearance of this penetrating work in 
Coronation Year deepens our knowledge of 
ourselves and breaks fascinating new ground. 


Ready June 25, 8s. 6d. net 


(inland postage 4d.) 


T. A. RYDER 
SEARCHLIGHT 
ON MORALS 


A frank and fearless attempt to lay the 
foundations of a new morality. The author 
of this highly controversial book makes a 
determined effort to reconsider the prob- 
lems of morality in the light of modern 
knowledge. 


Ready June 25, 7s. 6d. net 


(inland postage 4d.) 
Paper cover 2s. 6d. net (inland postage 24.) 


E. A. GUTKIND 
COMMUNITY AND 
ENVIRONMENT 


An answer to the contemporary problem 
of how to make use of the triumphs of 
technology without paying the price of 
mechanization of life and the subordination 
of the individual to the mass. 


Ready Sept., 12s. 6d. net (intand postage 64.) 


OSCAR HANDLIN 


THE UPROOTED 


A vivid story of the mass migrations 
from all parts of Europe that have heiped 
to make the modern American nation. The 
often difficult and painful process of adjust- 
ment to their new environment is told with 
sympathy by the sen of one of these 
millions of uprooted people. Winner of the 
1952 Pulitzer Prize for History. 


Ready Sept., 15s. net (intand postage $4.) 


A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 


cet Comral 881 for Dominions: 
First St. Ane Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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